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contains also Whewell's translation, with few 
modifications, so far as I have been able to 
examine it. Can any one tell me whether the 
translation by the Englishman Mellish, was 
ever published? It was complete, May 2, 
179S, and he was to read aloud the first four 
Cantos to Goethe upon that day. See the 
'Schiller-Goethe Briefwechsel,' No. 455. Mel- 
lish was intimate with the Weimar circle. He 
held, if I mistake not, the position of Consul 
General of Great Britain in Hamburg for many 
years. His translation of ' Maria Stuart ' from 
Schiller's manuscript affords valuable material 
in determining the original form of this drama. 
I find that Mellish published about 1820 a 
volume of translations into English from the 
Latin and German, but I can learn nothing- 
further about its contents. 

As to the capacity of the English language 
to produce satisfactory hexameters, I have no 
question. Of course by English hexameters 
we mean following the laws of modern verse, 
and not attempting to reproduce the quantity 
of classical verse. 

W. T. Hewett. 
Cornell University. 



CONCERNING ENGLISH MYSTERY 
PL A YS. 

In the ' Geschichte der Englishen Litteratur ' 
by Bernhard ten Brink, vol. ii, p. 290, we 
read : 

" Dem geistlichen Drama von Chester wird 
das von Dublin Manches zu verdanken gehabt 
haben. In der Hauptstadt Irlands gab es — 
wenigstens seit dem fCinfzehnten Jahrhundert — 
Frohnleichnamsspiele, iiber deren Beschaffen- 
heit wir leidersehr unvollkommen unterrichtet 
sind. Von dreizehn bis vierzehn Pageants 
kennen wir mehr oder weniger genau den 
Inhalt, ausserdem die Namen der Ziinfte, 
welche sie auffuhrten. Erhalten ist uns dar- 
unter nur das Spiel der Weber: "Abraham 
und Isaak," dessen metrische Form uns sofort 
an den Chester-Cyclus gemahnt." 

Through an investigation which, of late, I 
have been making concerning the English 
mystery plays, I have been led to question the 
above statement. The evidence upon which 
a cycle of plays has been credited to Dublin is 
stated in Whitelaw and Walsh's ' History of 
Dublin,' vol. i, p. no, under "Pageants for 
Corpus Christi," in these words : 



1. "Glovers. Adam and Eve with angel 

bearing sword before them. 

2. Corrisees (perhaps curriers). Cain and 

Abel with offering and altar. 

3. Mariners and vintners. Noah and the 

persons in the ark appareled as carpen- 
ters and salmon-takers. 

4. Weavers. Abraham and Isaac with offer- 

ing and altar. 

5. Smiths. Pharaoh and his host. 

6. Skinners. Camel with the children of 

Israel. 

7. Goldsmiths. King of Cullen. 

8. Hoopers. Shepherds with an angel sing- 

ing Gloria in excelsis Deo. 

9. Corpus Christi gild. Christ in his passion 

with the Marys and angels. 
10. Taylors. Pilate with his fellowship, and 

his wife cloathed accordingly, 
n. Barbers. Anna and Caiaphas. 

12. Fishers. The Apostles. 

13. Merchants. The Prophets. 

14. Butchers. The Tormentors." 

These pageants are evidently carefully nam- 
ed in the order in which they pass in the pro- 
cession. A little study will show that it is 
impossible to construct a cycle out of these 
pageants taken in this order, or in any order. 
The Goldsmiths should follow the Hoopers ; 
10 and 11 have no significance as following 9; 
12 is, perhaps, possible, but what of 13 and 14 ? 

Again, the description of the pageants would 
apply much more aptly to fixed tableaux than 
to plays. In only one is any action implied, 
and that is the singing of an angel. Still, the 
objection may be offered that the descriptions 
of several of the plays in the York cycle 
would also apply more aptly to tableaux, but 
that we have the plays. This must be admitted, 
and in my opinion either there were with some 
of the York pageants representations ac- 
companying the pageant wagon, such as paint- 
ings on flags, or, as seems more probable, the 
actors themselves posed in tableaux, as the 
pageant passed from station to station. I 
cannot otherwise explain such descriptions as, 
in York v, "Adam et Eua et arbor inter eos "; 
in xi, " Moyses exaltans serpentem in deserto, 
Pharao Rex, viii Judei admirantes et expec- 
tantes," and many others. Such evidences only 
illustrate the fact to which we have elsewhere, 
in royal entries and in processions, abundant 
testimony, that to the mediaeval mind pagean- 
try, fixed or movable tableaux, was as im- 
portant and interesting a show as the spoken 
play. 
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But the Dublin processional pageants do not 
stand alone. They are illustrated by the 
pageants in the Aberdeen Candlemas proces- 
sion in the ' ' Offerand of Our Lady, ' ' miscalled 
a play by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith in ' York 
Mystery Plays,' p. lxv. For this procession 
the ' Records of Aberdeen, Spaulding Club,' 
p. 451, under the date of May 22d, 1531, gives 
the following : 
"The flescharis, Sanct Bestian and his Tor- 

mentouris. 
The barbouris, Sanct Lowrance and his Tor- 

mentouris. 
The skinnaris, Sanct Martyne and his Tor- 

mentouris. 
The tailyeouris, the Coronatioun of Our Lady. 
Litstaris, Sanct Nicholes. 
Wobstaris, walcaris, and bonet makaris, 

Sanct John. 
Baxtaris, Sanct Georg. 
Wrichtis, messonis, sclateris, and cuparis, 

The Resurrectioun. 
The smithis and hammirmen to furneiss 
The Bearmen of the Croce." 
The records of Aberdeen shed more light 
upon tableaux of this character than do those 
of Dublin. We can trace them from 1442 to 
1531, nearly a century, and observe their 
changes. The earlier series show more signs 
of an originally cyclic construction, but at no 
stage are they as near the primitive type as are 
those of Dublin, however much they may aid 
us to an understanding of the latter. 

The tableau mystery is the mystere mime' of 
the French, and can be best studied on French 
soil. The Bethune pageants of 1549, as given 
by Petit de Julleville in ' Les Mysteres,' vol. ii, 
p. 212-13, although greatly outnumbering those 
of any procession in England, retain fully the 
cyclic form, beginning with the Annunciation 
and closing with the Judgment. The earliest 
one recorded was exhibited at Paris before 
Edward ii, in 1313 ; and of a mute mystery of 
stationary pageants, in 1420, representing in 
connected story the Passion, it is said by the 
same author that it was " a bas-relief of living 
figures counterfeiting a bas-relief of stone." 

From these instances it can readily be seen 
that these connected pageants at first presented 
to the eye a mystery play in tableaux, but 
later legendary and allegorical subjects in- 
truded, breaking the sequence and destroying 
the cycle. The Dublin pageants have departed 
but a step from the cyclic form, the Aberdeen 



have gone much further. Nevertheless, this 
step the Dublin pageants have taken, and they 
could not have done so had they been spoken 
plays. 

Another proof of the tableau character of 
these pageants lies in the fact that they were 
apparently soon abandoned by the gilds of 
Dublin. We do not find that cycle plays were 
ever easily discarded. They were costly. 
Entries of expenditure upon them are frequent 
in the gild account books, and the city records 
abound in regulations concerning their presen- 
tation, and in acts for the relief of weak gilds. 
A tableau pageant might be more easily dis- 
placed by another, or discarded, as was often 
the case in royal entries and elsewhere. The 
evidence that the Dublin gilds soon dropped 
the pageants from their procession is found in 
this statement by the authority already quoted. 
I give the substance of it, not the exact words. 
In 1541 the procession of Corpus Christi at 
Dublin was similar to other processions, with- 
out pageants, but was followed by the play of 
the Nine Worthies. 

But if the Corpus Christi pageants were 
tableaux, what about the Dublin play of Abra- 
ham and Isaac, which is extant ? The records 
again offer us an explanation. In 1528, ac- 
cording to the above-named authority, certain 
crafts in Dublin acted plays during Christmas 
week before certain high officials. Each day 
one craft presented a play which was chosen 
for some supposed reference to the occupation 
of the craft ; thus the tailors played Adam 
and Eve ; the shoemakers, Crispin and Crispi- 
anus ; the vintners, Bacchus and his story ; 
the carpenters, Joseph and Mary ; the smiths, 
Vulcan and what related to hitn ; the bakers, 
a comedy of Ceres, the goddess of corn. The 
Priors of St. John of Jerusalem, of the Blessed 
Trinity, and of All-Hallows put upon the 
stage, the one the Passion of our Savior, the 
others the several deaths which the Apostles 
suffered. If, now, the play of the Prior of St. 
John of Jerusalem, or that of the carpenters, 
were extant, wherein would it differ from the 
play of Abraham and Isaac ? Would not the 
presumption in favor of a cycle be as strong as 
with the play in question ? 

In view of the fact that the mystery play 
was the form that most occasional plays took 
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at that time, and that the customary enter- 
tainment at any festivity was such a play, I 
think we are forced to accept this " Abraham 
and Isaac" as one of the multitude of oc- 
casional plays that were fashioned so easily on 
the model of existing plays. 

Upon the same page ten Brink also makes 
this statement : 

" Gehen wir von Chester stidwarts durch die 
wallisische Mark, so treffen wir, dem Lauf des 
Severn folgend, auf die Stadte Shrewsbury, 
Worcester, Tewkesbury, deren Namen alle 
drei, wenn auch nicht an hervorragender 
Stelle, in den Annalen des englischen Dramas 
verzeichnet sind." 

This statement occurs in the midst of a 
discussion of mystery plays, and is misleading 
so far as concerns Shrewsbury. The only 
evidence that I have found for plays at 
Shrewsbury is contained in Fosbroke's ' Ency- 
clopaedia of Antiquities,' ed. 1843, vol. ii, p. 
665. This states that in 1574 at Shrewsbury a 
stage-play was acted in the High Street by the 
players of the Earl of Essex. How do we 
know that this was a mystery play ? These 
companies of players did not at that date' 
customarily act mystery plays. Further, if the 
plays acted by companies under the patronage 
of some noble are to be considered, why stop 
with Shrewsbury ? Whenever the plague, or 
any other cause, interrupted their entertain- 
ments in London, these companies sought the 
provinces and played wherever they could 
make a shilling. These plays were legion, 
but are not, as I understand the term, to be 
classed under mystery plays. 

Charles Davidson. 
Belmont School, California. 



ETYMOLOGIES. 
I. Old French Plevir. 
The difficulties surrounding the etymology of 
plevir and its Romance and English cognates 
have often been discussed and several im- 
possible derivations have been suggested : cf. 
Diez, ' Wb.'; Littre\ 'Diet.,' and other litera- 
ture in Mackel : "Die Germanischen Elemente 
in der franzosischen und provenzalischen 
Sprache." 

The last-named writer is apparently on the 
right track when he recognizes the reflex of a 



Germanic pleu in the v of the Romance words ; 
but failing to see the exact nature and inter-re- 
lation of the Germanic forms, he is unable to 
account for the u as well as for the i of plevir. 
It is not plaihvan nor pldwun, plewan that we 
need, but pleujan. Now, this is in keeping 
with the formative principles and phonetic 
laws of Germanic and it alone suffices to ac- 
count for plevir. 

Indo-European root bleqh — thus Sutterlin, 
Bezzenberger's Beitrdge xvii, p. 163, but bleq 
with simple tenuis is, perhaps, more probable 
— Greek jiXsTtoo, Latin su-bulcus, bu-bulcus, 
gives Germanic plehw, which, according to 
Verner's law, alternates with plegw, and the 
latter according to Sievers' law becomes pleu. 
Germanic plegan owes its g to secondary 
influence of weak forms ending in u.—ldg.bleq : 
Germanic plegan-pleujan from ple(g)wjan is 
exactly like Idg. oq : Germanic augSn — Anglo- 
Saxon ywan from au{g)ivjau. 
II. Jacobus — Jaimes, James, Giacomo, etc. 

In Jaimes and its Romance cognates and 
English derivatives, we find an m instead of the 
etymological b of Jacobus. The only similar 
interchange that is known to me, occurs in 
samedi <S abb ati diem. However, in samedi 
we recognize not only in the m, but also in the 
vocalism the influence of septimum diem, se 
(p)me di, 'seventh day.' Moreover, as Kluge 
shows in his beautiful work on the pre-historic 
condition of the Germanic languages in Paul's 
' Grundriss ' i, 319, there existed a Greek 
Arrian tfa'fifjaros which has left its traces in 
many languages, and which may also in the 
North of Gaul have helped to develop a nasal- 
ized samedi. Thus Jaimes remains alone ; 
and here, too, the m must be due to some out- 
side influence. The latter will easily be 
recognized in the numerous Graeco-Latin and 
Romance names ending in -mus, -mes : Chrys- 
ostomus, Didymus, Zosymus, Hieronymus, 
Onesymus, Oekonomus ; in addition to these 
there were adjectives ending in -mus which 
were largely used as proper names : Optumus, 
Maxumus ; perhaps even dominus (often pre- 
ceding our word as a title), may have influenced 
its form. It is, then, to a psychological 
motive, ' Suffixvertauschung,' not to a physio- 
logical sound-change, that the m of Jaimes, 
etc., is due. 
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